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At  morn  when  I think  of  the  white 
ripples  left  in  ships'  wake,  I sit  on  the 
river-bank  and  watch  boats  passing  to  and 
from  Okanoyaj  and  compose  verses  in  the 
mood  of  Manshamij  in  the  evenings 
listening  to  the  rustle  of  the  cinnamcn- 
].eavesj  I think  of  the  scene  in  the  Bay 
of  Jinyo  and  play  on  the  Biwa  after  the 
style  of  Gen  Totoku.  ^ 

When  my  mood  of  amusement  is  not 
gone)  I play  sometimes  the  note  of 
'Autumnal  Wind'  accompanying  by  the 
echoe  of  pines.  When  I hear  the  water 
singing,  I play  the  song  of  the  'Flowing 
Stream'  . Unskilful  as  my  art  is,  I am 
satisfied  with  playing  for  myself,  not 
to  refresh  others . 

- Kamo  no  Chomei;  Hojoki  - 

- translated  by 

Prof.  Kusajima  - 
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What  is  the  "Hojoki" 

- Bibliography  - 

by  Prof.  T.  Kusajima 

It  is  believed  that  the  "Hojoki"  was  written  by 
Kamo-no-Chomei.  His  life  is  not  so  well  known  as 
his  work  has  been.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a shrine-manager^  Chokei,  at  Kano,  and  was  very 
good  at  various  arts,  such  as  composition  of  verses 
and  music  of  tubes  and  strings . He  also  desired  to 
become  a shrine-manager  only  in  vain,  and  made  up 
his  mind  to  become  a priest,  giving  up  this  secular 
\/orld  below. 

It  can  be  concluded  without  serious  mistakes 
that  Kamo-no-Chomei  finished  v/ith  his  woik,  "Hojoki" 
in  the  second  year  of  the  Kenreki,  1872,  when  he  was 
sixty-five  years  of  age. 

The  "Hojoki"  has  been  generally  called  an  essay. 
Its  contents , however,  are  anything  but  an  essay,  but 
a documentary  description  of  his  own  life.  In  the 
former  parts,  the  author  describes  the  various  kinds 
of  troubles  in  life,  events  and  disasters,  such  as 
earthquakes,  conflagration^,  storms,  famine  and 
pestilence,  which  he  experienced  himself.  Next  comes 
the  conjunctive  part,  which  combines  the  former  part 
ivLth  the  latter.  In  this  part  he  dwells  upon  the 
motive  v;hy  he  became  a priest  and  came  to  seclude 
himself  in  the  depth  of  Hinoyana.  In  the  latter 
part,  however,  the  author  describes  the  condition  of 
the  hut,  the  scene  of  Hinoyama,  the  state  of  his 
secluded  life  there,  and  further  the  reason  why  he 
lead  his  life  of  seclusion.  In  the  aid  of  the  work, 
he  describes  some  sentences,  pretending  as  if  he 
were  a saint,  and  v;ouid  warn  himself. 


The  '*Hojoki"  was  written  in  fluent  and  beautiful 
sentences— in  the  combined  style  of  Japanese  and 
Chinses  styles . Its  styles  are  recognized  as  the 
very  first  of  those  of  the  works  in  this  period.  The 
sentences  are  rythmical  and  wonderfully  beautifuls 
which  indicates  that  the  author  was  blessed  with 
wonderful  techniques  in  composition.  But  it  is 
grievously  felt  thatj  this  merit  in  the  beautiful 
style  of  sentences  proved  the  devoid  of  vigour  and 
freshness  in  thought.  The  author  seems  a querulous 
person  and  rather  concerned  with  outward  appearances 
and  could  not  entirely  give  up  the  world.  He 
expressed  discontents  complained  of  things s and 
muttered  at  various  troubles  of  the  world.  In  Kamo- 
no  Chomei's  personalitys  we  can  hardly  find  such  free 
and  easys  unworldly  mindedness s as  we  can  find  in 
Kenkos  the  author  of  the  "Tsurezuregusa" s v;ho  has 
much  of  the  Bohsnian . And  yet  Chomei  was  bestowed 
with  the  talent  for  techniques  to  compose  beautiful 
sentences.  It  is  believed  thats  in  the  older  age  he 
wrote  the  "Hojoki"  at  a stretchs  enjoying  the 
pleasant  state  of  secluded  life. 


CRITICISM  on  HOJOKI  & TSUREZUREGUSA 


Prof.  H.  Kugimoto  & 

Prof.  T.  Kusajima 

Every  poet  and  his  creative  works  might  be 
called  the  productions  or  the  children  which  were 
bom  by  the  reality  of  the  age  wherein  he  lives. 

The  poets  and  their  works  are  the  real  expressions 
of  the  character  of  the  age  to  which  they  belong. 

The  works  of  literature  are,  therefore,  the 
peculiar  fruits  of  character  which  only  the  age  can 
bear.  So  they  are  coloured  by  fashion.  And  they 
express  evidently  the  individual  questions  which  the 
age  has  in  itself— merely  the  age  holds  exclusively. 
It  is  the  thorough  comprehension  of  the  character  of 
the  age  marked  in  the  works  of  literature  and  the 
questions  of  trouble  ejjqjerienced  in  respective  age 
that  we  love  literature  and  discover  the  significance 
of  the  appreciation  of  literature. 

As  far  as  they  deserve  the  names,  the  poets 
and  their  works,  however,  represent  furthermore 
their  thoughts  and  realities  concerning  the  question 
of  eternity.  They  deal  wiin  the  questions  of  primary 
importance  which  must  be  solved  in  human  life  as  the 
theme  of  literature.  Thus  the  poets  and  the  works 
vrtrich  can  deal  with  the  theme  of  eternity  and  express 
the  thoughts  and  sentiments  might  be  ranked  in 
classics. 

What  is  the  theme  of  eternity  of  human  life? 

In  short  it  is  the  question  of  life  and  dealth.  Any 
man  or  any  work  which  examines  what  life  and  dealth 
are  and  furthermore  answers  the  serious  question  can 
be  called  a true  poet  or  a true  work  in  every  age. 
Only  such  artists  and  performances  might  be  entitled 
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to  the  position  in  the  rank  of  classics. 

The  two  essays,  the  "Hojoki"  and  "Tsurezur^gusa" , 
which  were  written  in  the  Medieval  Age  of  Japan  from 
the  last  half  of  the  twelfth  century  f ^he 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth- express  vi^dly  the 
character  of  the  dark  age  and  the  question  of 
eternity.  Few  deny  that  all  the  Japanese  recognize 
this  point.  It  is  in  the  sane  way  that  the  both 
performances  express  the  age-colour  of  darkness  and 
violence,  and  the  both  stare  at  death  and  life  in  the 
face.  The  authors  of  the  both  works  might  well  be 
compared  to  the  clear  mirror  i-Jiich  reflects  the 
feature  of  the  age  or  the  keen  eyes  which  gaze 
directly  at  life  and  death. 


It  is  in  the  incessant  thought  and  sentiment  of 
life  and  death  that  the  themes  of  the  "H5joki"  and 
"Tsurezuregusa"  consist.  The  both  poets,  Kamo  no 
Chom.ei  and  Yoshida  Kenko,  who  were  absorbed  in 
religious  thoughts  through  life,  presented  their 
respective  work  to  the  world,  wherein  the  question  of 
life  and  death  was  described.  They  can  be  said  with 
right  the  classical  poets  of  prominence  Japan  has 
ever  seen. 


The  Medieval  age  of  Japan  dawns  from  the  peers' 
loss  of  their*  political  power  and  the  barbarous 
samurais'  (knights')  acquisition  of  the  mighty  right 
to  establish  the  military  administration.  This  age 
might  be  called  a long  train  of  the  wars  and  struggles 
for  the  political  power.  The  daily  lives  were  all 
confusion  and  entanglement  of  struggles,  schemes, 
treacheries,  and  falsehood.  During  the  five  centuries 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Medieval  Age,  peers  and 
samurai  -especially  the  latter-  oirly  took  pains  for 
struggle  and  massacre  to  acquire  the  political  power. 
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The  brutal  deeds  were  experienced  even  among  blood 
relations.  The  degradation  in  moral  life  was  thus 
found  during  these  five  centuries. 

In  every  age  the  foolishness  is  generally 
revealed  in  the  political  circles.  It  is  the  case 
with  this  age.  In  the  point  of  violence,  cruelty  and 
brutality,  this  age  defies  the  comparison  with  the 
preceding  age,  the  "Heian-cho" . So  violent  and 
brutal  v/as  the  Medieval  Age.  Indeed  we  must 
recognize  that  the  brilliant  culture  of  the 
"Heiancho" — the  age  of  beauty  and  peace,  — reached  its 
end  and  gave  place  to  the  degradation  of  humanity 
till  at  last  it  resulted  in  struggles  and  darkness 
who  reminds  of  these  golden  days  of  the  "Heiancho" 
when  the  poems  of  "Kokin-shu"  and  the  romance  of  the 
" Gen ji-monog atari"  were  performed,  the  beginning  of 
the  Medieval  Age  was  too  severe  a period  of 
degradation  in  morality. 

In  the  face  of  severe  realities  in  the  age  of 
degradation,  it  is  of  nature  that  the  people  of 
culture  and  thought  should  come  to  love  and  long  for 
something  absolute.  And  on  the  other  hand  the  object 
of  peoples'  attention  in  daily  life  was  not  found  in 
anything  other  than  death.  It  was  death  itself  that 
they  had  to  solve  first  oi  all  others. 

The  world  was  too  severe  and  violent  an 
experience  for  those  of  the  Medieval  Age  to  conduct 
themselves  after  the  artists'  manner  of  the  Heiancho 
of  brilliancy.  They  could  never  be  satisfied  with 
the  mood  and  sentiment  of  the  artists  of  the 
"Heiancho"  who  were  intoxicated  with  fleeting 
beauty.  Indeed  their  passion  and  sentiment  for  the 
beauty  of  the  blossoms,  birds,  wind,  and  moon  might 
not  be  inferior  to  those  of  the  "Heiancho",  their 
heart  itself,  however,  was  too  severely  injured  and 
wounded  by  strict  realties  of  pain  to  lead  their 
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life,  holding  dilettatism  in  the  depth  of  their  bosoms 
to  enjoy  nature  and  appreciate  taste. 

The  poets  and  cultured  of  the  Medieval  Age  try 
to  endeavour  to  elevate  poems  and  arts  to  the  absolute 
ecstacy,  and  to  make  them  start  thence.  Thus  they 
come  to  find  light  in  something  absolute  or  eternal. 
Here  they  discover  religion  in  the  world  of 
literature.  They  long  for  the  eternal  life  in  the 
ecstacy  of  religion.  Buddhism. 


The  desire  to  make  poems  start  from  the  absolute 
world  gives  place  to  their  life  endeavouring  to 
comprehend  what  death  is.  To  overcome  death  and  to 
live  above  it  become  one  of  their  most  important 
questions  of  life. 


Thus  Buddhian  become  the  first  principle  of 
their  life,  and  the  spirit  to  prepare  for  death 
become  the  theme  of  literature.  Here  we  see  the 
birth  of  works  after  the  form  of  "panse"  quite 
indifferent  to  poetical  techniques  and  the  fom  of 
novels.  Thus  we  find  the  necessary  growth  of  the 
works  according  to  the  form  of  the  "panse"  . 


From  the  realities  of  the  Medieval  Age  were  born 
the  'Hojoki'  and  "Tsurezuregusa" . They  are 
phylosophical  and  literary  works  after  the  form  of  a 
"panse".  Indeed  one  may  point  out  that  we  are  able 
to  discover  the  similarity  especially  of  the  latter 
to  the  "Makura-no-Soshi"  in  its  form  or  structure, 
but  one  can  never  deny  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
unique  productions  of  phylosophical  as  well  as 
literary  characters  produced  in  the  Medieval  Age, 
now  that  they  are  founded  on  the  unique  speculaUon 
concemxng  lif e and  death.  Their  characteristics 
are  found  in  the  passion  and  aspiration  for  the 
absolute.  They  stare  at  the  substance  of  death  in 
the  face.  They  might  be  called  to  symbolize  the 
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Medieval  Age^  expressing  the  desire  to  place  life 
upon  the  groiind  of  certainty. 

-K-  ^5- 

Kamo-no-Chomei  insisted  in  the  "Mumyohisho” — 
the  "Critics  of  Poems"  -that  symbolism  is  the 
essence  of  Japanese  poems.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  criticizers  in  the  history  of  Japanese 
literature.  He  gave  up  all  he  had  in  the  world — an 
official  post  in  a shrine,  a position  as  a higH 
official  of  the  Imperial  Poetry  Bureau,  houses  and 
other  properties,  and  secluded  from  the  world  to  live 
a lonely  life  in  a hut  on  a hill.  The  implicit 
belief  in  Buddhian  made  him  write  the  great 
phylosophical  and  literary  work,  the  'Hojoki' 
during  his  seclusion,  though  the  work  is  not  very 
voluminous. 

In  this  work  he  described  severe  realities  and 
painful  feelings.  Descriptions  and  sentiments  are 
crossed  through  each  other  in  the  whole  volume. 

Thus  he  endeavoured  to  express  the  pain  of  sentiment 
together  with  the  miserable  and  sorrowful  events  of 
nature  and  life.  The  fundamental  thought  of  the 
work  is  found  in  the  description  of  the  opening  page 
of  the  work: 

"The  brook  glides  on  continuously,  but  its 
water  is  ever  changing.  Bubbles  break  here,  while 
they  form  there.  They  never  remain  the  same.  The 
same  fate  is  shared  by  men  in  the  world,  and  by  the 
houses  of  men  ...." 

The  sorrow  and  pain  in  the  world  make  Karao-no- 
Chomei  be  convinced  of  the  uncertainty  of  life.  If 
it  is  the  essence  of  life  and  the  consciousness  of 
uncertain  life  must  be  human  life,  the  pain  of 
men  is  the  endeavour  to  make  their  thoughts  and 
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feelings  adapt  for  the  consciousness  of  vanity. 

The  trial,  endeavour,  tride,  and  trouble  to 
acquire  the  consciousness  of  uncertainty  are  found  in 
the  main  stream  of  the  "Ho joki"  . The  great  value  of 
the  "Hojoki"  consists  singly  in  the  author's  endeavour 
and  trial  for  faith. 

Kamo-no-Chomei  described  the  idea  of  uncertainty, 
not  as  the  truth  of  philosophy,  but  as  bodily 
experiences  in  the  belief  in  Buddhism.  In  the 
"Hojoki",  the  idea  of  uncertainty  is  no  longer  a 
mere  philosophy  through  speculation  to  him,  but  has 
become  the  truth  of  life. 

In  this  essay,  however,  one  may  discover  the 
author  who  merely  troubles  and  laments  over  the 
belief  that  life  is  unstable.  One  may  find  out  only 
his  quiver  and  shiver  with  the  belief  of  vanity. 

Kamo-no-Chomei  can  only  discover  the  truth  of 
vanity,  and  yet  can  never  be  tranquil  in  bocfy  and 

soul  resigning  brightly  himself  to  what  he  had  in  the 
world . 


In  spite  of  all  his  ardent  passion  and  severe 
^goi^y  to  give  up  all  the  terrestial  and  human 
appiness,  not  a light  of  emancipation  is  to  be  seen. 


The  agony  in  his  failure  to  acquire  the  light  is 

individuality  of  the  beginning 
must  not  point  out  the 

^ ® ° s^nancipation  from  worldly  bonds  and 

of  2inst  comprehend  the  truth  of  the  agony 

01  the  Medieval  Age. 


* 

The  "Tsurezuregusa"  was  written  after  the 
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"Hojoki" . The  realities  of  the  world  were  still 
confused  in  those  days:  people  struggled  for  the 
political  power,  struggle  and  opposition  were  seen 
among  the  court  and  the  peers,  and  antagonian  was 
found  everywhere  between  the  peers  of  the  court  and 
the  knights  who  were  really  possessed  of  the 
political  power.  The  world  was  all  schemes  and 
struggles . 

It  is  because  of  the  stiTiggle  and  confusion 
that  religion  came  to  rule  over  the  world.  In  the 
world  of  confusion  and  religion  the  "Hojoki"  was  born. 

The  "Tsurezuregusa"  was  written  two  centuries 
after  the  "Hojoki"  was  bom.  In  the  latter  we 
notice  somewhat  different  character  of  literature 
from  the  former:  in  the  former  the  view  of  life 
and  the  attitude  to  it  are  far  more  highly 
expressed  than  in  the  latter. 

Of  course  we  see  the  difference  of  characters 
between  the  both  authors.  Kamo-no-Ch5mei  was  of 
talent  as  a criticizer  of  literature  and  art,  while 
Yoshida  Kenko,  the  author  of  the  "Tsurezuregusa"  was 
distingioished  in  the  genius  for  poetry.  Especially 
the  latter  was  very  prominent  as  a poet  as  well  as 
a thinker.  He  is  estimated  even  at  present  as  one 
of  the  greatest  essayists  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  Japanese  literature.  From  the  view 
point  of  an  artist  he  was  far  above  Kamo-no-Chomei 
who  was  not  so  much  a poet  as  a criticizer  or  a 
theorist.  Yoshida  Kenko  was  blessed  with  the 
aptitude  for  art  to  say  nothing  of  a thinker  or  a 
philosopher.  We  can  recognize  his  wonderful 
creative  power  superior  to  that  of  Kamo-no-Chomei. 

It  is  sure  that  the  difference  in  the  characters 
and  temperament  of  the  both  writers  reflects  upon 
their  respective  works  and  gave  birth  to  the 
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nee  in  the  contents  of  both  works , but  w^  must 
other  hand  recognize  the  stream  of  thou^ts 


in  the  backgromd  of  the  works. 

In  the  age  of  Yoshida  Kenko,  however^  the 
question  of  vanity  or  uncertainty  is  not  so  fresh  a 
question  as  in  the  age  of  the  "Hojoki"  . The 
consciousness  of  the  pain  of  sentiment  was  a fact  of 
mediocrity^  or  rather  of  stupidness. 

Pain  and  agony  are  laments  in  vain.  To  make 
friaads  with  the  thought  of  uncertainty  and 
solitude^ — that  is  the  duty  as  well  as  right  which 
are  permitted  for  people  to  have.  To  live  a pleasant 
life  conscious  of  this  principle  is  what  a man  should 
do.  Thus  the  author  of  the  "Tsurezuregusa"  embodied 
this  principle,  and  the  light  and  salvation  of 
fragrance  are  seen  in  his  life. 

As  for  Kamo-no-Chomei,  he  is  quite  unconcernd 
about  anything  beautiful  or  delightful  of  the 
realities  of  the  world.  To  him,  the  religious  truth 
exists  only  too  far  from  the  human  world. 

In  the  case  of  Yoshida  Kenko,  however,  he 
recognizes  the  truth  of  Buddhism,  and  moreover  enjoys 
and  stares  at  the  beautiful  of  nature  and  life  in  the 
face.  Both  religion  and  art  are  combined 
harmoniously  in  his  life. 
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In  the  'Tsurezuregusa'  it  is  more  clearly  and 
distinctly  expressed  than  in  the  'Hojoki'  that  we 
should  be  surely  convinced  the  principle  of 
visicitude  of  life,  and  we  should  resign  ourselves 
to  the  earthly  bonds.  We  see  how  his  attitude  was 
anxious  for  the  other  world  above. 

His  courageous  endeavour  for  deliverance  or 
salvation  is  seen  together  with  his  aesthetic  opinion. 
In  the  'Tsurezuregusa',  he  describes: 

"A  man  who  does  not  appreciate  love,  however 
distinguished  in  learning  and  accomplishments  he  may 
be,  seems  to  me  to  show  a definite  lack,  he  is  like 
a fine  'sake' -cup  without  a bottom " 

To  Yoshida  Kenko,  the  vicissitude  itself  makes 
life  even  the  more  beautiful:  thus  he  is  above  the 
uncertainty  of  the  world.  He  describes  that  it  is 
due  to  vicissitude  that  the  world  is  of  interest  and 
amus  ement . 

His  eyes  for  the  other  world  above  stare  fixedly 
at  the  beautiful  nature  and  delicate  facts  of  human 
psychology.  Thus  they  appreciate  the  world  and  life. 
With  eternity  his  eyes  are  fixed  upon  presence,  and 
with  Buddha  his  heart  upon  the  human  world. 

In  the  'Tsurezuregusa'  we  see  a harmonions 
combination  of  religion  and  art.  In  the  work  we 
find  a wise  agreanent  of  the  anxiety  for  the  absolute 
and  the  attitude  of  mediocrity.  In  the  'Tsurezuregusa' 
he  states:  — 

"Is  it  the  highest  of  enjoyment  to  see  blossoms 
in  full  bloom,  or  the  full  moon  shining  clearly  and 
brightly  in  a cloudless  sky?  No,  it  is  not.  It  may 
be  true;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  greater 
refinement  of  taste  to  long  for  a sight  of  the  moon. 


or  to  remain  indoors^  little  aware  of  the  swift 
passing  of  spring. . . • 

The  pleasant  resignation}  complacency}  and  wise 
appreciation  are  found  in  his  work.  Here  we  see  his 
success  as  a thinker  and  a poet}  and  the  harmony  of 
soul  which  never  disturb  his  own  life  holding  the 
thought  of  vanity  of  life  in  the  depth  of  his  bosom. 

In  both  works  we  can  see  the  ag^ny  of  the 
Medieval  Age  and  the  way  how  to  solve  it.  Especially 
the  life  of  the  author  of  the  "Tsurezuregusa"  who 
respect  religion  and  art}  may  throw  a bright  light 
upon  them  who  are  suffering  from  the  painful  realities 
of  the  world}  and  he  must  surely  console  them  and 
become  one  of  their  companions. 

Yoshida  Kenko,  who  was  once  a knight  in  the 
court}  devoted  himself  to  the  sentiment  of  art}  since 
he  resigned  himself  to  Buddhism. 

It  must  be  possible  for  the  life  of  a priest  to 
love  truth  and  beauty.  But  in  order  to  crystallize 
this  heard,  into  a concrete  work  valuable  enough  to 
be  ranked  in  the  first  classed  classics}  the  author 
could  never  dispense  with  the  inflexible  endeavour} 
indefatigable  industry}  character  of  fragrance}  and 
moreover  the  knowledge  of  'Shinto'}  philosophy} 

literatures  of  the  Orient}  to  say  nothing  of  those  of 
Japan. 

neglect  to  read  the  "Hbjoki"}  but 
the  Tsurezuregusa"  must  always  be  read}  loved}  and 
pprecia  ed,  as  long  as  the  Japanese  live  on  earth. 
wi  surely  throw  a bright  light  upon  them  foreover. 
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Kusajima  san^ 


This  is  a good  translation  job.  I revised 
it  to  some  extent,  when  I thought  the  expression 
soionded  somev^at  strange,  but  you  did  exceedingly 
well— this  is  really  your  translation,  just  touched 
up  a bit.  Best  of  luck  to  you  and  the  other.  1 
hope  to  see  you  again  in  Japan  before  too  long. 


Scott  George 


Note:  This  is  the  reviser's  letter 
written  to  the  translator 
during  the  work. 
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H 0 J 0 K I 


Kamo  no  Chomei 

Translated  by  Prof.  T.Kusajima 


The  brook  glides  on  continuously^  but  its  water 
is  ever-changing . Bubbles  break  here,  while  they 
form  there.  They  never  remain  the  same.  The  same 
fate  is  shared  by  maa  in  the  world,  and  by  the 
houses  of  men.  Indeed,  one  might  think  that  the 
abodes  of  high  and  low,  constructed  into  a magnifi- 
cent city,  would  outlive  the  generations,  but  few  of 
them,  if  well  observed,  resist  the  destruction  of 
time.  Some  were  brought  to  ruin  last  year  and  have 
now  been  rebuilt;  other  splendid  mansions  have  been 
reduced  to  small  dwellings.  As  it  is  with  the 
houses,  so  it  is  with  the  owners.  No  doubt  the 
abodes  and  people  are  really  the  same  in  place  and 
number;  I can,  however,  see  only  one  out  of  ten 
people  I used  to  know  in  the  days  before.  Some  die 
in  the  morning;  others  are  bom  in  the  evening — 
bubbles  in  the  brook  form  and  break. 


I^orant  are  we  vihence  we  come  into  this 
and  whither  we  return.  And  we  know  not  what  it  is 
a roubles  us  in  this  unreal  world,  and  vrhat 
A + ^ delight  in  the  temporary  show  of  things, 

s e master  ^d  his  house  in  the'  flickering  world 
qnmo  dew-pearled  morning  glory. 

vanishing  dew  only  to  wither  in  the 
some  droop  even  while  the  dew 
3 u none  lives  to  see  the  evening. 

the  forty  years  since  I first  knew 

obLrvefmf  ^hat  time  I have 

oDserved  many  wonderful  events. 


28th  of  April  in  the  third  year  of  ingen 


IP. 


(1177)  was  a day  of  great  winds;  the  night  was  wild 
and  boisterous.  At  about  eight  o'clock  a fire  broke 
out  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  city,  and 
spread  north-west,  as  far  as  the  Sujyakumon,  the 
Daigokuden,  the  Daigakuryo,  and  the  Mimbusho. 

During  that  night  they  were  all  reduced  to  ashes. 

It  was  said  that  the  starting  point  of  the  holocaust 
was  a temporary  dwelling  at  Tominokoji,  where  a sick 
man  was  dwelling.  Harried  by  the  wind,  the  fire 
spread  from  there  in  the  shape  of  an  open  fan. 

The  distant  houses  were  enveloped  in  smoke,  while 
the  nearer  ground  licked  by  tongues  of  fire.  Sparks 
soared  aloft,  reflecting  in  the  night  sky,  made  a 
brilliant  display.  And  flames  cut  off  and  blown  by 
the  wind,  flew  over  a space  of  one  or  two  cho  away 
.and  found  new  quarters  there.  The  dwellers,  of 
course,  were  panic-stricken  and  at  their  wit's  end. 

Some  fell  choked  ’.vith  smoke;  others  were  seared 
to  death  by  flame.  Those  fortunate  ones  who  were 
saved  from  death  nevertheless  lost  all  their 
treasures.  Everything  was  reduced  to  ashes,  so  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  even  to  compute  the  amo\int 
of  loss. 

In  this  fire,  sixteen  mansions  belonging  to 
those  of  the  highest  position  were  burnt  to  the 
ground,  as  well  as  innumerable  others.  One  third 
of  the  city  was  a ruin.  Thousands  of  men  and  women, 
as  well  as  an  immense  number  of  cattle,  fell  victim 
to  the  flames. 

Thinking  over  all  h\man  endeavours  undertaken 
in  vain,  it  would  seem  that  the  worst  is  that 
undertaken  by  those  people,  who  took  so  much  pain, 
trouble,  and  expense  to  reside  in  so  dangerous  a city. 

Again,  on  the  29th  of  April  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Jisho  (1180),  a mighty  v;hirlwind  ai'ose  at 
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Nakanomikado,  Kyogoku,  and  it  travelled  as  far  as 
Rokujo.  Wandering  a few  cho  in  one  gust,  it  broke 
all  the  houses  in  its  path,  crushing  some  entirely 
flat  to  the  ground.  In  some  only  the  beams  and 
pillars  were  left,  and  in  some  the  roofs  of  the 
gates  blown  off  and  carried  violently  over  a distance 
of  four  or  five  cho.  Fences  were  blown,  and 
boundaries  vanished,  making  two  residaices  one.  Many 
rare  treasures  were  whirled  up  into  the  sky. 

Thatches  from  roofs  were  whipped  up  and  scattered  as 
if  they  were  leaves  in  the  winter  wind.  Dust,  blown 
up  like  smoke,  blinded  the  people.  The  howling  of 
the  wind  made  hearing  impossible,  and  made  people 
think  of  the  evil  wind  of  Hell.  Many  houses  were 
destroyed  and  numberless  people  killed  and  maimed 
while  trying  to  mend  their  houses.  The  wind 
travelled  toward  the  south-west,  to  the  great  grief 
of  those  who  lived  there.  Of  course,  a storm  wind 
is  to  be  expected,  but  people  have  never  seen  such  a 
powerful  one.  I thought  that  it  was  surely  a cursed 
synptcm  of  something  serious. 


(Several  paragraphs  which  follow  are  omitted. 

In  these  the  removal  of  the  capital,  the  famine,  the 
pestilence,  the  earthquaJce  and  other  disasters  are 
described.  These  may  not  be  necessary  to  know  the 
essence  of  the  essay,  and  we  can  dispense  with  them.) 


These  ex^ples  will  serve  to  show  how  difficult 
and  unstable  is  human  life  and  how  uncertain  are  we 
^ our  houses.  Then  think  upon  the  cares  and 
troubles  we  experience  according  to  our  social 

low  situation  who  receive  the 
^ ° high  place  may  indeed  be  steeped 

Thev  itoment,  but  cannot  be  happy  long. 

baS  thi  T '■®=tralr,  their  grief,  and  choke 

beha-ionr  + '*''<=hy,aspeot  of  their 

sparrows  filled  with  fear,  as  if  they  were 

sparrows  close  by  the  nest  of  a hawk. 
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The  poor  living  next  door  to  a rich  house  are 
always  ashamed  of  their  wretched  condition.  They 
cannot  be  easy  in  mind  even  for  a little  while, 
seeing  the  envy  of  their  wives  and  children  and 
viewing  the  disdainful  attitude  of  the  rich  neighbors. 

If  he  lives  in  a small  place  jammed  up  close 
with  houses,  he  cannot  be  free  from  fires;  if  in  an 
unfrequented  one,  he  is  subject  to  inconvenience  in 
coming  and  going,  and  may  be  in  danger  of  burglars. 

Those  men  who  hold  influence  are  often  avari- 
cious, and  single  men  are  contanptuous  of  others. 
Wealth  gives  birth  to  care,  while  poverty  is  always 
the  parent  of  grief.  Dependoice  makes  one  another's 
slave,  while  charity  obliges  one  to  be  affection's 
servant.  If  one  acts  according  to  the  ways  of  the 
world,  he  will  be  troubled;  if  he  acts  as  he  likes, 
he  may  seem  insane.  Where  and  how  shall  we  enjoy  a 
moment's  peace  of  existence? 

I inherited  my  paternal  grandmother's  estate 
and  lived  there  for  a long  time.  Afterward,  however, 

I was  bereft  of  influence  and  enfeebled  by  frequent 
misfortunes,  till  at  last,  when  thirty  years  of  age, 

I made  up  my  mind  to  give  up  the  estate  and  build  a 
hut  to  live  in  just  as  I liked. 

When  compared  with  the  residence  in  which  I had 
lived,  this  one  was  scarcely  larger  than  one-tenth. 

It  was  nothing  but  a living-room  of  my  own,  scarcely 
deserving  the  name  of  a house.  I built  a mud -wall, 
but  could  not  afford  a gate.  A storage-place  for  a 
vehicle  was  constructed,  with  bamboo  pillars 
supporting  the  roof.  When  it  was  windy  and  snowing, 
the  hut  was  exposed  to  considerable  danger.  And 
close  by  the  river-baink  as  it  was,  it  was  in  danger 
of  being  flooded;  moreover,  of  being  attacked  by 
burglars . 
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So  even  here  I have  been  troubled  with  dis- 
agreeable earthly  cares  for  these  thirty  years. 

The  occasional  accidents  that  came  to  me  against  my 
will,  were  a constant  reminder  of  bad  luck.  So  when 
I became  fifty,  I left  the  house  and  the  world 
altogether.  Since  I had  no  wife  and  children,  there 
was  nothing  I found  hard  to  give  up.  Did  I,  who  was 
not  a pensioner,  long  for  my  former  position?  I 
spent  in  vain  many  springs  and  summers  among  the 
clouds  of  the  Hill  of  Ohara. 

Then,  when  the  dew  of  sixty  years  was  vanishing, 
I built  a hut  where  I intended  to  pass  my  older  days. 
It  could  be  compared  to  a hunter's  shelter  for  the 
night  or  the  cocoon  of  an  old  silk-worm.  As  small  as 
the  other  was,  this  hut  is  scarcely  a hundredth  of 
its  size.  My  life  v/as  declining,  and  my  abode  was 
reduced  whenever  I moved.  Its  structure  was  like 
that  of  no  ordinary  house.  The  room  was  ten  feet  by 
ten;  its  height  less  than  seven  feet.  Since  I had  no 
mind  to  settle  in  a difinite  place,  I did  not  decide 
on  a fixed  one.  My  hut  consisted  of  clay- floor, 
thatched  roof,  and  planks  linked  together  with 
hooks  in  such  a way  that  they  could  easily  be 
disassembled  if  I found  anything  against  ray  will. 

How  little  the  expense  to  change  my  homel  Two  carts 
were  enough  to  carry  the  house;  I had  only  to  pay 
their  anall  hire. 


Since  I secluded  myself  in  the  innermost  recess 
of  Hino,  I have  made  a tenporary  blind  on  the  south 
side  of  the  hut.  Under  the  blind  I laid  a bamboo- 
^t,  along  the  west  wall  a watershelf , and  in  the 
house  I himg  an  imge  of  Buddha,  that  his  brow  might 
shine  in  the  evening  sun.  Also  I hung  a picture  of 
- Fudo  on  each  of  the  door  leaves.  On  a 
1 e shelf  above  the  sliding  door  you  might  find 
ee  ^ four  trunks  of  black  leather,  containing 
some  extracts  of  Japanese  songs,  musics,  Ojoyoshu  and 
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so  forth.  By  their  side  against  the  wall  I placed  a 
Koto  and  a Biwa^  which  I called  Origoto  and 
Tsugibiwa  respectively.  On  the  eastside  was  my  bed^ 
made  of  a straw-mat  with  fern  fronds  beneath  it. 
Beneath  the  window  in  the  eastern  wall  was  placed  a 
writing-desk.  Beside  my  pillow  was  a brazier  for 
making  a wood  fire.  To  the  north  of  the  hut>  enclosed 
by  a broken  hedges  was  my  small  garden > planted  with 
several  medicinal  herbs.  This,  then,  was  my 
temporary  dwelling. 

Now  1 will  describe  for  you  the  conditions 
around.  Water  is  stared  in  a stone-reservoir  and 
comes  in  through  a pipe  on  the  south  side  of  the  hut. 
Since  the  woods  are  close  by,  I can  easily  get  logs 
and  firewood.  The  place  is  called  Toyama.  Its  paths 
are  too  overgrown  with  vines  for  people  to  walk  along. 
The  valley  is  covered  with  thickets,  but  it  opens  up 
tovmrd  the  west,  and  is  convenient  for  me  to  sink  in 
the  meditation  of  the  Paradise  in  the  West . 

In  spring  I see  wistarias  in  full  bloom  to  the 
west,  purple  clouds  on  the  hills.  In  summer,  I can 
hear  the  cuckoo  singing  his  mournful  note  and  I talk 
with  the  bird,  asking  that  I shall  be  guided  when  I 
leave  this  world  for  the  mountain  of  death.  As  for 
the  autumn,  the  shrill  chirp  of  the  cicada  can  be 
heard  everywhere.  To  me,  they  sound  as  if  they  were 
lamenting  over  this  unstable  world.  In  winter  snow 
is  interesting  to  me — snow  which  accumulates  in  depth 
and  then  melts  away  may  be  compared  to  human  sins. 

If  I feel  inclined,  I dispense  with  saying 
prayers  and  reading  books,  for  which  no  one  could 
admonish  me , and  of  which  I was  never  ashamed  before 
any  friend.  Although  I make  no  special  effort  to 
keep  silent,  the  solitude  prevents  me  from  the  sins 
of  the  tongue.  Having  no  companion,  I have  no  chance 
to  enter  into  conversations  and  thereby  am  saved  from 
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committing  sins  of  the  tongue.  I have  no  chance  to 
break  the  canons  of  Buddhism,  even  though  I take  no 
great  pains  not  to  do  so. 

When  at  mom  I think  of  'the  white  ripples  left 
in  ships'  wake,  I sit  on  the  river-bank  and  v/atch 
boats  passing  to  and  from  Okanoya,  and  com.pose  verses 
in  the  mood  of  Manshami;  in  the  evening,  listening  to 
the  rustle  of  the  cinn.cmon-leaves , I think  of  the 
scene  in  the  Bay  of  Jinyo  and  play  on  the  Biwa  after 
the  style  of  Gen  Totoku. 

When  my  mood  of  amusement  is  not  gone,  I play 
sometimes  the  note  of  'Autumnal  Wind'  accompanied  by 
the  echoes  of  pines.  Iflien  I hear  the  water  singing, 

I play  the  song  of  the  'Flowing  Stream'  . Unskilful 
as  my  art  is , I am  satisfied  with  playing  for  myself, 
not  to  refresh  others. 


At  the  foot  of  the  hill  stands  another  small 
cottage,  built  of  brushwood,  where  the  keeper  of  the 
lives.  He  has  a young  son  who  often  visits  me. 
When  I have  time  to  spare,  I take  a stroll  with  him. 
Separated  in  age  as  we  are,  he  being  sixteen  and  I 
sixty,  we  feel  then  equally  refreshed  and  amused. 


Sometimes  we  pluck  the  great  rush  flowers  or 
gather  cranberries;  and  sometimes  we  fill  our  baskets 
wild  potatoes  or  parsley.  Occasionally  we  go 
do^  to  the  water-fields  around  the  hill  and  gather 
alien  ears  of  corn  to  weave  a mat.  In  fine  weather 
climb  up  the  top  of  the  hill  to  behold  my  native 
distance  and  enjoy  the  views  of 

Toba,  and  Hat sukase— splendid 
them  belong  to  no  one  but  him  v>iio  looks  at 

onem.  Thus  I can  amuse  myself  freely. 

farthp!^^'^  ^ ^ tired  and  feel  like  walking 

j my  mind  flies  afar  along  the  tops  of  the 
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hills.  I cross  over  Sumiyama^  pass  beyond  Kasadorij 
and  make  a pilgrimage  to  Iwama,  and  worship  at 
Ishiyama.  Sometimes  I visit  the  remains  of  the  old 
S'emimaru  over  the  plain  of  Awazu  or  cross  the  River 
Tagami  to  worship  at  the  tomb  of  Saruraaru  Dayu. 

Often  I return  home  with  cherries,  maple  branches, 
ferns  or  fraits  according  to  the  season.  Some  of 
these  I offer  to  Buddxia  and  some  I take  as  presents. 

The  moon  shining  in  at  my  window  on  a calm 
night  malces  me  remember  the  men  of  old,  and  monkeys' 
cries  moisten  my  sleeve  with  tears.  Fireflies  in 
the  sward  gleam  like  torchlights  of  Makinoshima;  a 
morning  shower  sounds  to  me  like  the  viind  rustling 
through  the  leaves;  a wild-bird's  note  makes  me 
wonder  whether  it  is  my  father  or  mother;  the  hart 
ccming  close  by  my  hut  reminds  me  of  how  far  i am 
from  the  world.  Sometimes  I stir  up  the  ash-covered 
charcoal  and  make  it  an  old  man's  companion  after  a 
midnight  dream.  Though  the  forest  is  not  very  daise 
and  terrible,  owls'  moping  voices  arouse  pity  in  me. 
Such  scenes  are  never  exhausted  here  on  this  hill. 
Those  who  think  profoundly  and  feel  sensitively  would 
find  more  of  interest  here  than  I do. 

When  I first  settled  here,  my  idea  was  to  stay 
in  this  hut  only  for  a short  time.  Since  then  five 
years  have  passed;  my  temporary  dwelling  has  become 
a permanent  one;  leaves  accumulated  deep  under  the 
eaves  have  decayed;  moss  grown  on  the  floor.  Since 
I came  to  the  hill,  I have  heard  that  many  noble 
persons  have  passed  away.  Still  more  of  the  humble 
must  have  left  this  world.  How  many  houses  I can 
coiont  which  were  burnt  in  raging  fire'.  Only  this 
small  shed  is  cozy  and  free  from  such  fear.  Though 
not  spacious,  it  is  enough  to  shelter  me;  I have  a 
by  night  and  a seat  by  day.  The  gona  likes  a 
little  shell  to  live  in,  because  he  knows  content: 
the  fish-hawk  lives  on  a rough  beach,  for  it  is 
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afraid  of  men.  In  such  a way  I think  of  myseH. 
Aware  of  myself  and  of  the  worlds  I have  nothing  to 
desire  and  no  friend  to  seek.  To  be  quiet  in  mind^ 
to  be  troubled  with  nothing— these  are  my  happiness. 


People  generally  do  not  build  their  houses  for 
themselves,  but  for  their  families,  or  friends,  or 
tutors  and  lords,  or  even  for  their  oxen,  horses  and 
treasure.  I,  however,  made  a house  for  myself  alone, 
because  1 have  no  such  things  to  consider,  live  with, 
or  rely  upon. 


'/That  is  called  friendship  in  this  world  is 
respect  for  the  rich  and  openhanded  and  indifference 
to  the  righteous  and  kind.  It  would  be  better  for 
us  to  make  friends  with  music  and  nature.  Servants 
mind  only  rewards  and  punishments  and  think  hi^ly  of 
those  who  favour  them.  No  matter  how  kindly  they  may 
be  treated,  they  are  never  quiet,  but  always  complain 
ing  about  something.  It  would  be  better  to  make 
ourselves  our  own  servants.  Thai  if  we  have  some- 
thing to  do,  we  can  use  our  own  hands  and  legs.  This 
though  somewhat  troublesome,  is  far  easier  than 
onploying  others.  When  I have  somewhere  to  go,  I 
employ  my  own  legs.  This  is  far  less  irksane,  though 
painful,  than  to  care  for  a horse  or  vehicle. 


Now  we  use  ourselves  in  a double  way,  employing 
our  hands  as  our  servants  and  our  legs  as  our 
vehicles.  The  mind  is  satisfied  with  them.  It 
knows  our  body's  troubles;  it  may  employ  them  when 
fresh,  and  allow  them  to  rest  when  tired.  So  it 
need  never  become  mortified,  if  the  body  is  idle. 
Moderate  walking  and  work  are  good  for  health;  how 
then  should  we  sit  doing  nothing?  To  trouble’ others 
is  a sin;  why  should  we  ask  others  for  help? 


I live  substantially  the  same  way  with  regard  to 
diet  and  clothes.  A garment  of  fuji  and  a bed-quilt 
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of  hemp  are  enough  to  cover  my  body.  And  the  great 
rush  flowers  in  the  fields  and  fruits  from  the  hills 
will  preserve  me  from  hunger. 

Though  poorly  clad,  I am  no  object  of  ridicule, 
here  in  solitude.  My  meals,  scanty  as  they  are,  are 
nevertheless  delicious.  I do  not  intend  to  adduce 
these  things  as  a sermon  for  the  well-off,  but 
merely  to  compare  my  own  present  life  with  that  I 
formerly  led. 

Envy  and  fear  have  left  me  since  I gave  up  the 
world.  Without  regret  and  without  reluctance,  I 
rely  only  upon  heaven's  will,  and  no  more.  I regard 
myself  but  as  a cloud  floating  in  the  sky,  neither 
relying  on  anything  nor  being  dissatisfied  with  vdnat 
comes  to  me.  Pleasure  in  life  is  found  only  in  the 
moment's  sle^  over  the  pillow  of  the  dreamer,  and 
desires  in  life  are  found  in  the  beautifiil  of  nature. 

All  things  in  the  world  come  from  only  one  mind. 
How  useless  treasures  and  palaces  are,  if  the  mind  is 
uneasy.  Here  in  solitude,  I love  my  lonely  cottage 
and  feel  pity  for  those  who  toil  in  the  dusty  city, 
though  I should  be  ashamed  to  become  a beggar  there. 
If  you  doubt  what  I say,  you  have  only  to  look  at 
birds  and  fishes.  Fishes  like  water;  none  but  fishes 
know  the  reason.  Birds  are  fond  of  woods;  but  only 
birds  know  why.  It  is  the  same  with  my  seclusion. 

Its  pleasure  can  never  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  have 
not . 


I have  but  little  left  of  life  now;  I approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  peak  of  death,  as  the  moon 
slides  down  the  sky  toward  the  mountain  top.  Just 
as  I am  about  to  start  for  the  dark  land  of  death, 
how  should  I trouble  myself  with  earthly  cares? 

The  teaching  of  Buddha  is  to  love  no  earthly  things. 
It  would  be  a sin  even  to  love  this  mossy  cottage; 
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it  might  also  be  an  obstruction  in  the  way  of 
salvation,  should  I repose  on  the  lap  of  tranquillity. 
Woe  to  them  who  waste  their  time  wallowing  in 
pleasures  of  no  value'. 

One  still  morning  when  I was  sunk  in  meditation 
over  this,  I asked  myself: 

"To  escape  from  the  world  and  live  among  woods 
and  hills  is  only  to  set  one' s mind  at  ease  and 
practise  one's  principles.  And  yet  you,  although 
you  look  like  a sage,  have  an  impure  mind.  Your 
conduct  is  even  inferior  to  that  of  Shuribandoku, 
though  your  hut  resonbles  that  of  Jyomyokoji.  Is  it 
the  effect  of  poverty  that  troubles  you?  Or  is  it 
the  influence  of  impurity  that  makes  you  mad?" 

I could  answer  nothing  to  the  question,  but 
said  prayers  twice  or  thrice  for  mere  form's  sake. 

The  last  day  of  March,  the  Second  year 

of  Kenreki  (1211) 

Monk  Ren- in,  at  the  hut  of  Toyama, 

"Atlas,  the  moon  will  lose  light  behind  the  hill. 

If  it  could  only  shine  forever  in  the  sky'." 
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Note  of  Hojoki 


by  Prof.  T.  Kusajima 


page  line 

12  : 39  o The  3rd  year  of  Angen:  1837 ^ the  third 
year  in  the  reign  of  the  Ehiperor 
Takakura. 


13  : 4 o Suzaku-mon:  Entrance  gate  to  the 

Imperial  Palace  on  the  Suzaku-street . 

13  : 5 o Daigoku-den:  principal  building  of  the 

Imperial  Palace.  In  it  the  Hnperor 
takes  charge  of  administration  of  the 
state,  and  various  national  ceremonies 
are  held. 

13  : 5 o Daigaku-ryo:  Building  where  students 

are  trained  in  culture. 


13  : 5 o Mimbusho:  Bureau  where  population  is 

surveyed  and  various  other  domestic 
affaires  are  administered 

13  : 8 o Higuchi-Tomino  Koji;  proper  name  of 

a place. 

13  : 39  o Jisho:  The  period  of  the  dynasty  of  the 

Snperor  .'\ntoku 

14  : 1 o Nakamikado-Kyogoku:  proper  names  of 

streets  of  the  ancient  Kyoto. 

16  : 36  o Fugen:  the  8th  son  of  Amidabutsu 

Incarnation  of  charity  and  intelligence, 
constancy  and  wisdom,  and  act  and 
evidence . 


o Fudo:  body  which  destroys  demons  and 
devils  in  the  evil  world. 

l6  : 39  o Ojo-yoshu: , Volumes  written  by  priest 
Genshin  in  the  3rd  year  of  the  Eikan. 

In  these  prayers  for  salvation  are 
collected  and  belief  in  Buddha  is  told. 


17  : 2 o Origoto:  A folding  instrument. 

17  : 3 o Tsugibiwa:  A portable  instrument  which 

can  be  divided  to  sections. 

18  ; 8 o Manshami:  Abreviated  name  of  Mansen- 

Shami.  Shami  is  the  man  who  has  been 
just  newly  enlisted  in  Buddhism. 

Mansen  is  Kasano-asomimaro  by  secular 
name. 

18  : 10  o Bay  of  Jinyo:  A place  of  China  to  which 
Hakurakutenj  one  of  the  most  noted  poets 
of  China  in  the  Age  of  To,  was  exiled. 
There  he  heard  the  verse  of  "Jinyo-ko' . 
In  this  verse  we  find,  ' . . . rustling  in 
cinnamon- leaves  . . . ' . Kamo-no-Chomei 
remembering  this  verse,  he  v/rote  this 
part  in  the  same  mood  as  that  of 
Hakurakut  en . 


18  ; 11  o Gentotoku:  Minamoto-no  Tsunenobu. 

He  played  'biwa'  skilfully.  He  made 
Katsura  (Cinnamon)  style  of  'Biwa' . 

18  : l6  o Song  of  the  Flowing  Stream:  A famous 

song  of  'biwa' . 

19  : 4 o Semimaru:  Noted  player  of  'biwa' 


19  : 

5 

o Saruinaru~dayut  Noted  poet  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Heian  Era. 

22  ; 

14 

o Jomyokoji:  lived  in  a small  hut,  6 
feet  by  6 in  the  same  age  of  Gantama. 

22  : 

13 

o Shuribandoku:  The  most  stupid  deciple 
of  Gantama. 

22  : 

21 

0 The  second  year  of  Kenryaku:  1872. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Onperor  Juntoku. 
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